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Old Mans Darling 


BY FANNY HEASLIP LEA. 


Dan Cupid Mixes Up His Arrows Once More. 




A T tw#nty-two Lynn Danby an- 
nounofd to her mother over a 
hearty breakfast that she had 
promised to marry Richard' 
Welles. 

"And it's no good your objecting. 
t'lOther." she finished, "because he ia 
just the sort of man I always meanfi 
to marry.” 

"More coffee, dear?*' Linnet Danby 
spoke calmly. "It’s still hot. No? 
Why, I shouldn’t think of objecting. 
Lynn. I hope I know my place too 
well.” 

"Now. mother! No sarcasm. You 
know where it gets you with me.” 

"No. really! All 1 ask is a chance 
to say. 'Bless you, my children!’ Or 
Isn’t that done any more?" 

"You eloped, didn't you?” inquired 
her offspring with a malicious grin. 
"Anybody say It to you?” 

"Not just at the moment,” Linnet 
admitted with a meek sigh. She lifted 
a languid glance under frlngy lashes 
that forty-odd years had neither 
withered nor staled. "Richard Welles 
was once engaged to my dearest 
friend, poor Hattie Ordway. She 
wasn’t so stout then. It will seem de¬ 
lightfully quaint to have him en¬ 
gaged to my daughter." 

"He Is forty-eight.” said Lynn 
grimly, "if that’s what you're getting 
at! And l am twenty-two. We dis¬ 
cussed all that last night. Person¬ 
ally. I think it's the ideal condition, 
l like a man who’s seen something of 
the world—who knows what he’s 
about.” 

Her mother breathed sweetly, j 
"Richard should.” 

Lynn expounded, unmoved by ma- j 
ternal flippancies: "He's got poise 
and charm and—and finesse. He's not 
like these boys I’ve grown up with. 
He's a master of men." 

"He had always rather a nice hand 
with the women, too,” Llr.net sug¬ 
gested amiably. 

Lynn replied a trifle coldly, "I 
know you don’t like him, mother.” 

"Do you?" said Linnet, smiling her 
pretty, mischievous smile. 

"He said you’d probably oppose 
him." 

"He did?" 

"I told him I was sure that when 
you saw how much this meant to me 
you would do nothing of the sort." 

"Meaning that it would do no good 
If I did?" 

"Exactly!” A smile of friendly un¬ 
derstanding passed between mother 
and daughter. 

Linnet said, almost emotionally: 
"Are you really in love with Richard 
Welles, Lynn?” 

"You know I’m not a very mushy 
person." 

"No. Still—marriage, my child. Is 
to a certain extent a matter of—ah— 
mush. At least, to begin with.” 

“He’s satisfied," said Lynn briefly. 
She sank herself in the morning pa¬ 
per. adding in a businesslike mum¬ 
ble. "Be over this afternoon to see 
you.” 

"Don’t let him!” cried Linnet sharp¬ 
ly. "I should laugh in his face. A 
haby like you—and a gray-headed 
goose like Richard! He’s lost his silly 
head over your complexion—which, 
thanks to me. Is extremely good—and 
your youth, which he has no earthly 
right to." 

* * * * 

CHE got up, her eyes full of sudden, 
unwilling tears. 

"Sit down, mother,” said Lynn with 
i*;.c.rmous patience. "I’ll tell you ex- 
~tly how I feel about It, and then 
yvti’ll be able to sympathize, perhaps." 
"Lynnie—when did I ever refuse 

”1 don’t know what you call It— 
ageing the man T intend to marry a 
(grsy-headed goose." 

"Gray-headed gander might be bet- 
ffer.” sniffed Linnet with an aprllinc 
ch icicle. 

H*r child disregarded her mag- 

t»:/■. ^ritly. 

"This is why I want to marry him. 
I*ve thought it all out, which you will 
admit most people don’t.” 

Can’t!” said Linnet. "At the 

Ail right. T admire Richard more 
th*A any man I have ever known. He’s 
a success—financially, politically, so- 
c’ajy—any way you like. His wife 
will have a lovely home, everything 
In the world she wants, and the devo¬ 
tion of a big man in addition." 

"Ah. then Richard is—mushy?” 
Lynn’s fresh, young face hardened. 
"Suppose we let the subject drop,’’ she 
suggested. "I Just wanted you to 
know about Richard. Sb you could 
be decent to him this afternoon." 

"I have always been decent to 
Richard.” 

"He’s coming about 4, remember." 
And Lynn went about her business. 

He came—about 4. Linnet await¬ 
ed him from a solgn of vantage be¬ 
hind the tea table. 

"Do come in. Richard,” she greeted 
him sweetly, "and be congratulated, 
or welcomed, or whatever it Is I’m 
supposed to do for you.’’ 

Richard Welles was a tall, gray- 
haired man, with a manner uniquely 
charming. Linnet had known him 
since she was a girl. 

"Does one run to meet you, crying, 
'My son—my son’?" She dimpled. 

"One emphatically does not. Stay 
just where you are."’ He came to her 
and took her hand and pressed It 
warmly. 

"'The bride's mother,’" said Lin¬ 
net. " ‘wore black bombazine, with 
bugles, and carried a cluster of im¬ 
mortelles.’ Tea, Richard?" 

"Nothing at all, thank you. I'm i 
not hungry." He seated himself across 
the way from her and regarded her 
pleasantly. 

"In love, of course, you wouldn’t 
be," sighed Linnet. "Do you mind if 
1 am? Ah, Richard, what it la to be 
young—” she hestiated the merest 
second- -"again!” 

"Yea-es—quite so!” said Welles 
warily. "Has Lynn told you?” 

"All!” said Lynn’s mother, a trifle 
theatrically. 

"Hm-m! You approve?” 

"You knew I wouldn’t." 

"But you consent?” 

"Undoubtedly. My child is quite 
capable of marriage before a notary 
public, if I didn’t. Yes, Richard, I 
consent. Fully, if not freely. You 
shall walk down the aisle in all the 
glory of cutaway and ‘lavender trous¬ 
ers with Lynn beside you smothered 
in white tulle and orange blossoms, 
while I sit sobbing in a front pew and 
people whisper, ‘He was best man at 
her father’s wedding, wasn’t he?* 'No. 
He should have been, but they eloped.’ 
Thereby dragging all that pathetic, 
pld scandal into the light once more. 
Really. Richard!” 

"Really, Linnet—you are Incorrigi¬ 
ble!" 

-That's what Lynn said this morn¬ 
ing. You are going to be immensely 
congenial, I can see.” 

"Linnet, she’s too wonderful! I 
can't believe my good fortune. After 
all these years—a flower of a girl 
like that!” 

"Mush!" said Linnst, calmly, help- 
Ing herself to a thin, small sandwich. 
"You know you don’t talk like that 
to her. She wouldn’t allow it.” 

♦ * * * 

Y1TELLES swallowed a half-sigh. "I 
™ know. She hates sentimentality. 
Ska's like a clean, shining sword- 
blade." 

"She's like a clean, shintng ten- 
penny nail—and Just about as hard— 
if she la my own daughter!” retorted 
Llnaot. 

•JBhJast that exquisite, young— 
gMMBHfcooe— I love in her.” 


"And she—ah—loves you,” said 
Linnet politely—"for your sophistica¬ 
tion—experience, and what not. I 
foresee complications." 

"You think—she does love me. Lin¬ 
net?*' 

Linnet regarded him coolly. "She’s j 
only twenty-two—to your forty- 
eight. my dear boy! She hasn't even] 
been to a co-educational school. She’s 1 
thoroughly enlightened as to the 
theories of life and hopelessly igno¬ 
rant as to Its realities." 

"I’ll stand between her and the 
ugliest of them." 

"I am hsr mother,” said Linnet, 
"and I have never been able to stand 
between her and anything at all. She 
is the Elephant's Child for insatiable 
curiosity as to Facts.” 

Richard Welles said suddenly, lean¬ 
ing forward. "You really don’t ap¬ 
prove. do you?" 

"I shan't lift a finger," said Linnet. 

"Oh, come now, Linnet. I needn't 
tell you I'd give everything I've got 
to make her happy." 

"It’s what you haven’t got she’ll 
probably want," said Linnet. 

Welles winced Imperceptibly. 

Linnet's quick ear caught the click 
>f a door, steps In the hall. She 
thrust one hand across the tea-table 
wqth a charmingly impulsive gesture. 
Welles accepted it, a trifle surprised. 

*’—And so. my dear Richard." Linnet 
continued as Lynn appeared In the 
doorway, "I give you my blessing. 
Take her—and be kind to her—my 
white lily of girlhood!” 

"Oh. for the love of Mike!" cried 
Lynn with an agonized groan. "Drop 
It. mother! Don't let her kid you. 
Richard!" 

An unwilling recognition of Lin¬ 
net’s adroit stage-setting twitched 
the Augustan lips. "Thank you. 
Linnet. I will do my best to keep 
your lily blooming.” He stood up. 
exchanged the mother’s hand for the 
daughter's and added pleasantly: 
"The worst Is over. Lynn She ac¬ 
cepts me as a son-in-law." 

"She'd better." said Lynn return¬ 
ing to good-nature. "Well—are you 
ready ?" 

Richard picked up his hat and made 
his hostess a bow. 

"Where are you going?” Linnet 
inquired languidly. 

“Tennis at the club courts.” Lynn 
enumerated Instantly, "dinner with 
Polly Harrison and her brother—and 
stay for the dance. You don't mind, 
mother?” 

Linnet fixed a critical eye on 
Welles' gray legs. "Tennis in those 
clothes?" 

"Oh, we change at the club.” 

"And change again for dinner! You 
never cared very much for dancing, 
did you, Richard?" 

“Oh. he’ll pick it up in no time," 
said Lynn casually. 

She took him away, waving a hand 
at h«*r mother as she went: "Don't 
ait up. I’ve got my latch key." 

Lynn came home from the club 
about 12 after a “very good party." 

Upon this night she exhibited the 
ring, a gorgeous, square diamond in 
platinum, with no visible excitement. 

Linnet caught her breath and cooed 
over it. "Did he give it to you on 
the way out?" 

"Yes," said Lynn briefly. "Good 
stone. Isn't it?" 

"Yes,” said Lynn briefly. "Good 

"Lynn—you little wretch! You ought 
to be wild over It." 

"Wish you could have seen the girls 
when they saw' It,” said Lynn cheer¬ 
fully. "It was & knockout." 

"I believe you care more for what 
the girls said when they saw it, than 
for what Richard said when he gave 
It to you.” 

"Don’t even remember what he did 
pay. Something nice and mushy. 
Well, good-night, old thing!” 

"Good-night!" said Linnet sighing. 

* * * * 

T INNET had never spent a wretch- 
eder Summer—till Monty came 
along. Richard hadn't asked Monty to 
visit him at this special time. No. 
Monty merely turned up. one evening 
In August, with a new* moon over his 
shoulder, a battered suitcase in either 
hand, and on his aristocratic upper 
lip a small dark mustache, of which 
he was sinfully proud. 

Rlcahrd and Linnet were sitting on 
Richard’s veranda—he had been din¬ 
ing his fiancee—Lynn sat on the 
steps In a thin, white gown and 
yawned at the moon. It was she 
Monty saw' first. 

"Pardon!" he said, in a tone that 
begged it for any and all past sins. 
"Does Mr. Richard Welles still live 
here?—I mean to say—” 

Mr. Richard Welles got up and 
came forward. “Monty," he said with 
real affection, "where on earth did 
you drop from? You young repro¬ 
bate! I thought you were holding 
down a‘job somewhere in Mexico." 

*T was.’’ admitted Monty. "Got 
tired of it. Mexico’s nothing like so 
black as it’s painted. Thought I’d 
run up home for a bit." He em¬ 
braced the shadowy fair ones on the 
veranda in the most charming smile 
imaginable. "Had a fool notion, 
when I first came up just now. you 
might have got married while I wag 
gone. One on me, eh?" 

His uncle stiffened slightly: "Not 
such a fool notion after all. Mrs. 
Danby, let me present my nephew. 
Montgomery Welles. You never knew 
my brother Carleton, Linnet: this is 
his son. Lynn—this is 'Monty—home 
in time for the wedding!" 

Monty straightened out a bow in 
Linnet's direction with almost a gasp. 
"Wedding—whose wedding?” 

"Mine—and Lynn’s," Richard said 
calmly. "Lynn, what sort of nephew 
do you think he’ll make?" 

Monty recovered himself swiftly, 
took Lynn’s friendly hand in a close, 
audacious hold. 

"How do you do?" he said. "My 
uncle's question interests me strange¬ 
ly. What sort of nephew do you 
think I’ll make?" 

Lynn had risen. Her fingers were 
warm and strong In Monty’s clasp. 

"I never had a nephew,” she said al¬ 
most shyly. 

"I’m glad to be the first," said 
Monty. 

"I don’t really know—how to treat 
one.” 

”1 can show you—in no time." 

Richard intervened. "Come on in! 
Had dinner. Monty?" 

Thanks, yes, on the diner. 

“How did you come up from the sta¬ 
tion?" 

"Walked." 

"With those two heavy suitcases?” 
cried Lynn unexpectedly. 

Monty flunr her a grateful glance: 

, "They’re not so heavy as they look." 

I "Are you—ah—reducing?" Inquired 
Linnet. 

"I am—ah—reduced,” returned the 
prodigal with a shameless grin. 

"Then sit down—and tell us what 
you’ve been doing," said Welles a 
trifle grimly. "I rather thought, 
Monty, this time you had found a 
good berth. You’re not collecting 
much moss, are you?" 

"Not my favorite vegetable," ex¬ 
plained Monty cheerfully. 

He sat down quite naturally on the 
top step beside Lynn, and began the 
Odyssey of his Mexican wanderlnga 

Lynn listened entranced. Linnet 
lent a sympathetic ear. Welles alone 
Interrupted from time to time, al¬ 
most gruffly. 

Later that night, within her own 
domain. Linnet ventured a gentle 
probe: "A nice boy. that Monty! Fun- 
i ny Richard never spoke of him be-, 
fore!” 


Lynn said thoughtfully: "Richard 
did tell me once he'd been something 
of a trial. Irresponsible and all that.” 

"The most impossible type!" sighed 
Linnet with virtuous disapproval. 

"oh. 1 don’t know!" said Lynn. "He 
may never have had u fair chance." 

"Klchaul had done a good deal for 
him. hasn’t he? I gathered as much." 

"It's not what you do; It’s how you 
do it," said Lynn succinctly. 

* * * * 

L INNET was distinctly pleased when 
Monty dropped in at tea-time next 
day. He displayed a frank affection 
for chocolate take. 

"D’y’know,” he confided engagingly, 
"I thought you-all were sisters, last 
night. I didn't get the relationship 
at all. at first." 

"Which relationship?" inquired Lin¬ 
net most unfairly. 

He blinked at her out of long, 
narrow, brown-velvety eyes which 
no girl in her senses could have met 
unmoved. "I will admit." he con¬ 
ceded. “the old man's announ« ertient 
was something of a shock." 

"‘Old man'—you wretched boy! 
Ki« hard's only 4R!" 

"Too young for »hloroform, but 
much too old for orange blossoms— 
isn’t he, nou|?" 

Linnet shot a keen glance at the 
bronzed, young Impudence before ber. 
and offered demurely t "Lynn’s not 
like these other young women—she’s 
different." 

Monty said between hearty mouth¬ 
fuls of chocolate Icing, "I could prove 
to you—In a couple of weeks—Just 
how different she is not." 

"Aren’t you—h'm—Just a bit 

cocky?" 

"I’m young,” said Monty arrogantly 
"So’s she. If I get a kick out of 
Just looking at her, it .‘‘ends to rea¬ 
son she gets the reflex." 

‘Has that been your experience 
with women?" 

"It has." He added a bit late, **—if j 

any!" 

“My dear.” said Linnet lifting an 
appreciative eyebrow, "I too was j 
horn in Arcadia. I know a horn lover 
when I meet him. Absurd as that , 
may seem to you, at my advanced j 
ape." 

"That’s all hunk about your age. i 
you know. There’s a fascination : 
about you—I don’t know what it is.” 

"Are you trying to make fun of 
me?" 

"Old stuff!" said Monty with his 
most engaging smile. "You know 
you’ve got It. If I hadn’t seen Lynn 
first, I’d be tied to the leg of your 
tea table." 

"So long as the chocolate cake 
lasted." agreed IJnnet sweetly. She 
cut him another piece. "No wonder 
they put you out of Mexico! Did 
you talk to the red-rose senorltas 
like this?” 

Monty objected with great frank¬ 
ness: "Too artificial for me. I like a 
woman that can powder her nose 
without whitewashing It." 

"You are the man I have beert wait¬ 
ing for all my life!" sighed Linnet. 

Then she looked at him earnestly. 
"So you saw Lynn first?" 

"I've got a terrible hunch I’ll be 
seeing her last, as well." admitted 
Monty, also turning quiet. "Do you 
believe in this love-at-flrst-slght 
stuff?—Have I got to call vou Mrs. 
Danby?” 

"Call me 'grandmother!' ’’ suggest¬ 
ed Linnet affectionately. "Yes—In 
love-at-flrst-slght as well as any 
other." 

"I had the queerest feeling last 
night," said Monty. He stared mood¬ 
ily at his linked, brown hands. 
“Wouldn't that be the devil’s own 
luck?" 

"For you to-" 

.. ', ,Ix>ve Lynn?" he finished It boldly 
’ \ know—she’s like a cool sky—be¬ 
fore the sun’s quite up." 

"About the time the milk wagon 
comes pizzicato down the street—ah 
yes’" said Lirgiet. "Just that blend 
of practicality and sweetness." 

They smiled warm kinship at each 
other. 







“I NEVER HAD A NEPHEW,” LYNN SAID, ALMOST SHYLY. “I’M GLAD TO BE THE FIRST,” SAID MONTY. 


A LL at once Monty leaned forward. 
^ "Are you really going to let her 
marry’ Uncle Richard?" 

Linnet answered with delicate sig¬ 
nificance. "Are you going to let—ah 
”"i? r ? ur Richard—marry her?” 

‘‘I’m not so sure I am!" cried Monty. 

My motto," said Linnet quaintly' 

has always been, 'Let the best man 
win!”' 

"Will you shake hands on that?" de¬ 
manded Monty. 

Linnet gave him five incorrigibly i 
clinging fingers acroas the cake- 
plate which is why Lynn, appearing \ 
at that moment in the doorway', be¬ 
held a repetition apparently of a 
former scene altered only In per¬ 
sonnel. 

"Ah, Monty.” Linnet murmured, 
"you mustn’t say things like that to 
me!" 

"Why not?" protested Monty, In¬ 
stantly playing up. 

Linnet released her hand with a 
deprecating little laugh. "Come in 
darling! Looking for tea? Where’s 
Richard? Monty and I have been get¬ 
ting acquanted." 

"So I see,” said Lynn stiffly. “No 
tea for me, thanks. You know 1 
don’t eat between meals. Richard 
went home from the club with a 
sprained wrist. We had six sets of 
tennis.” 

"Gosh! Wonder he didn’t sprain it 
sooner!” observed Monty pleasantly. 

"Oh, Richard’s game Is really very 
good," said Lynn sitting down on the 
blue-damask sofa. She looked at 
Monty doubtfully—but ahe looked. 
And looked again. 

"How are Richard's dancing lessons 
coming on?" Inquired Linnet solic¬ 
itously. 

Monty whistled long and low. 
"Uncle Richard? You’re Joking! 
Don’t tell me he'a been stepping!" 

"Mother always exaggerates fright¬ 
fully," Lynn cut in with a heightened 
color. "Richard really dances very 
well. I’ve been showing him one or 
two things myself, that’s all." 

"You’d be good," commented Monty. 

"Yes, I am—rather," said Lynn 
calmly. 

"Any place in town where one can 
go and dance now?” 

"There’s the Chinese room at the 
Bellevue. It isn’t half bad. After¬ 
noons and nights—awfully good 
music.” 

Monty got up with the grace of a 
panther. “Want to run down there 
for a bit? We can take Uncle Rich¬ 
ard's car." 

"Why—all right!" said Lynn. 

"Come with ue!" said Monty to 
Linnet coaxlngly. 

"If you had said that to her—In¬ 
stead of to me—I might have gone. 
No, thank you!” said Linnet making a 
face at him. "I'll telephone Richard 
to come over and have dinner with 
me." 

Monty caught at the suggestion 
blithely, "Then we might stay down¬ 
town?” 

"Oh, I don't know,” objected Lynn. 

But they did. And IJnnet did not 
telephone Richard. 

"I didn't really want Richard.” she 
said when Lynn asked about It next 
day. "He's too middle-aged for me— 
if you don’t mind my saying so, dear¬ 
est. Now I’vo taken a terrific fancy 
to this Monty person. There’s a little 
Joy of living for you! I'm having din¬ 
ner at the Bellevue with nlm tomor¬ 
row night. Perhaps Richard would 
look out for you— somewhere—some¬ 
how." 


"You—are having dinner—tomor¬ 
row night—at the Bellevue—with 
Monty?" repeated Lynn coldly. 

’’Yes," said her mother. "You have 
It all correct—the time, the place 
and—the boy, I suppose one should 
say.” 

Afterward Linnet called up Monty 
on the telephone and made the en¬ 
gagement a reality. 

"Lynn doesn’t like my doing this," 
she told him. 

”1 hope that Isn’t your only rea¬ 
son," Monty responded gallantly. 

* * * * 

OK and Linnet - became quite ob- 
** vlously warm friends, almost 
from the first. 

"We’re absurdly congenial, you see. 
dear.” said Linnet to the critic on her 
hearth. "And I never have cared for 
old men. I like 'em young and—ah— 
romantic!” 

"Aren't you afraid people will begin 
to talk?" said Lynn a trlffle grimly. 

"Talk—about Monty and me? Why. 
I don't mind. Why should I?” 

"Suppose they laughed?” 

"Laugh? Why, what do you 
mean ?’’ 

"You’re forty-something. Monty 24." 

Linnet said sweetly: "Ah. yes—but 
at that, dear I’m several years 
younger than Richard, while Monty 
ia a year or so older than you. I 
knew you were the peraon whose 
sympathy I could be absolutely sure 
of. Just because of that. One's age 
doesn't really matter in the least 
Monty and 1 ar* 1 kindred souls. Just 
as you and Richard are." 

"I have always considered that an 
extremely mushy expression,” said 
Lynn. ”1 cannot remember ever 
having applied It to Richard—or me.” 

"Richard and me, dear. It’s almost 
impossible to be a kindred soul 
alone.” 

"Mother!” said Lynn suddenly, “you 
haven't the least Idea how you In¬ 
furiate me, sometimes!” 

"About Monty—or Richard?” in¬ 
quired Linnet, all wistful innocence. 

Lynn scowled. "If there’s anything 
more painful than a—matron—trail¬ 
ing a man young enough to be her 
son-” 

"It is.” said Linnet deftly, "a gray¬ 
haired man bearing off a girl young 
enough to be his daughter. Ah, Lyn¬ 
nie—how true that Is!” 

Lynn left the room abruptly and 
closed a vivacious door behind her. 

Linnet shivered and shrugged. “If 
I were a regular mother, I'd call you 
back and spank you for that.” she 
murmured. Then her smile widened 
to a laugh. "My lamb," she addressed 
the departing maiden, "you’re jealous! 
I begin to see a splinter of hope!” 

Jealous Lynn was. She couldn’t 
bear to have Monty tied to Linnet’s 
apron strings. Se couldn’t, she be¬ 
gan all at once to realize, bear to 
have him anywhere at all where 
she wasn’t going to be as well. 

Monty danced—as he did most other 
inessential things—outrageously well. 
Once he had his arm about Lynn, 
once their feet moved off together, 
the music wove an airy tapestry 
about them, shutting all the rest of 
the world away. Lynn and Monty 
did a good bit of dancing together. 
And the Lynn that had promised to 
marry Richard changed like an iris 
coming out of a smooth green stalk. 

"Monty’ll never amount to any¬ 
thing, poor dear,” sighed Linnet. "An 
adorable ne'er-do-well. It’s the suc¬ 
cessful men who matter—Isnlt it. 
Lynnie!" 

"All Monty needs is some one to 
stand beside him," said Lynn, flaring 
up. 

"Beside him—or over him? Of 
course, that is absolutely all,” agreed 
Linnet. 

As for Lynn herself—and Monty— 
one month from the night that Monty 
had walked up Richard’s steps they 
stood in a shadowy corner of the 


Danby veranda and looked at each 
other long and hard. 

"No use, Lynn," said Monty. "I 
knew It was no use, the first night 
I saw you. I love you for keeps, 
darling—and why blink the fact? Do 
you think I can't tell you love me—a 
little?’ 

"You're as blind as a bat. if you 
» an’t tell I love you—a . lot,” said 
Lynn unsteadily, but she wouldn’t | 
let him touch her. even then. 

She gulped hack a sob. He caught I 
her clenched hands In a savage hold 
—set warm lips to them. 

"And vet, Lynn—I’m stark mad 
about you! I could amount to some¬ 
thing—for you!" 

"I know' It—that’s what’s killing 
me! You need me. He doesn't. I 
could—help—you Monty." 

Monty's hands took hold of her slim, 
young shoulders, shook her with 
vehement tenderness. “You need me 
—to make a real woman of you. you 
darling! It drives me Just about off 
my head when I see you with Uncle 
Richard!” 

"But. Monty. I promised." 

"And I owe him pretty well every¬ 
thing I’ve got in the world. If there’s 
such a thing In this world as grati¬ 
tude, I’d be a dog to— 

"To what, Monty?" 

"To take you away from him," said 
Monty with a groan and hugged her 
close. "Why couldn’t you have waited 
for me?" 

His heart was racing-mad under 
her cheek. 

"How did I know you were in the 
world?” 

"I knew you were—somewhere. Any¬ 
how—you knew the minute you saw 
me," said Monty huskily—and kissed 
her on the mouth. 

* * * * 

S HE broke out of his arms at that. I 
He had never kissed her before. 
And went to the nearest pillar and 
hid her eyes against It and cried. 

Monty followed, broken with self- 
reproach: "Lynn I had no right to do 
that. Send me away and forget It." 
"Monty, will you forget?” 

"You know better.” 

"Well—neither shall I—ever." 

He folded his arms, set his teeth. 
"I’m going away.” 

"Oh. Mon-ty!” an utter wall. "Not 
that!" 

A vicious circle. They had swung 
round it, less definitely, before that 
night. They swung round It more 
definitely the night after. 

Stealing a while between dances, 
Monty and Lynn came to the dubious 
shade of a parked car. the doubtful 
seclusion of the roadway. 

"Lynn—have you thought at all— 
about what w*e said—last night?" 

"I can't seem—to think—about any¬ 
thing else. Oh, Monty—some one 
might see!” 

But she let him kiss her before 
she drew away, and then her hands | 
clung to his arm. 

"Lynn—It's one of two things: 
either I got away from here—’’ he 
felt her wince and caught her close 
to him "—or you break—your engage¬ 
ment. I know how rotten it is for 
me to steal iny uncle's girl—when I 
owe him all I do. There’s just one 
thing that makes it seem right to 
me . . 

"What’s that?” Lynn demanded 
hopefully. 

"You!” said Monty briefly. "You 
don’t know what you’re asking for. 
when you marry a man you’re not in 
love with. I’ve known one or two un¬ 
happy wives. So—” 

"Think of the talk if I broak it 
off!—Oh, Monty!” 

"I have. Which is why, Lynn. I 
think w'e’ll have to duck!” 

“You mean—run away?" 

"Living to fight another day. That’s 
what I mean," said Monty. But his 
gay voice shook. "Sit down here on 
the running-board a minute. I’ll tell 
you a plan I’ve thought out.” 

One day later Linnet sat behind her 



LINNET WAS DISTINCTLY - 

IN AT TEA TIME. 


tea-table and cast a thoughtful 
glance about her lovely living room. 
She wore her sweetest gow-n, an airy 
thing of powder-blue with butter- 
colored ruffles—but no one was there 
to see. She poured herself a cup— 
and sighed over It. She wan half¬ 
way to her feet with h«*r eye on the 
telephone when steps came down the 
hall and paused In the doorway. “May 
I come in," Richard inquired, "or 
were you going out?" 

"Not now!" said Linnet and would 
have given him both hands. If he 
could have taken them. His right 
was swathed in bandages, snowy but 
sinister. 

"Poor dear!" cooed Linnet, waving 
him into a chair. "Is the sprain still 
bad?” 

"It doesn't seem to—disappear—as 
fast as one would like." 

"Ah. well—old bones, you know!” 
said Linnet sweetly. “Tea. Richard? 
Lemon and sugar. Isn’t It?” 

“Nice of you to remember," said 
Richard. 

"I thought I noticed—It isn’t pos¬ 
sible I saw you limp as you crossed 
the room?" continued his solicitous 
hostess. 

"I—ah—I—in some way wrenched 
a tendon in my ankle, the other 
night.” 

"Dancing. Richard?" 

Richard lifted a leonine glare. 
"Yes. Linnet—dancing.” 

"Dear me—dear me!" sighed Linnet 
caressingly. "What a shame!” 

"I haven’t had a decent night's sleep 
in some time.” 

"How horrid! But after all. one’s 
young only once—or is it oftener? 
You’ll have plenty of time later on In 
which to doze by the fire.” 

"I wish," said Richard adruptly, 
you'd lay down the instruments of 
torture for Just a moment. I want 
to talk to you, Linnet, seriously. I’ve 
made a fool of myself. Your child 
isn't happy.” 

H'm'm! said Linnet. "Who told you 
so?" 

'T’ve seen It for myself. She—isn’t 
happy." 

"Are you?” asked Linnet. 

"That doesn’t matter In the least." 

"Of course It does. If she sees 
you're not—" 

"She can't possibly have seen any¬ 
thing at all,” said Richard with firm¬ 
ness. "I have done everything under 
the sun that she wanted to do. Played 
tennis till I dropped—danced, night 
after night, till I felt like a stiff old 
jumping Jack—gone on ridiculous 
parties with a lot of joung Idiots, 
when I felt they were laughing at me 
behind* my back—cackled at jokes 
that had no point to me—” 

Linnet chuckled. "A difference of 
taste in jokes," she said, "is the 
dead line between the generations. 
Well, so It is you who aren’t happy, 
after all?’’ 

Richard said curtly: "I’m wretched, 
if you will have it. Linnet. I’ve got 
no right to her youth—her wonderful 
youth—” 

"And you want me to save you from 
it," finished Linnet. "Am I right?” 

"As usual," said Richard. 

* * * * 

H E burst Into desperate speech, "It 
should have been Monty—or 
somebody like him!” 

"Really—” Linnet took a slim, white 
envelope from the pocket of the pow¬ 
der blue gown and handed it to him 
across the tea things. Read this, 
dear Richard. I was on the point of 
sending for you when you—ah— 
limped in.” 

Richard took the envelope, drew out 
of it a folded sheet of paper and felt 
for his eyeglasses. He read, with 
slight pauses between the words: 

"Dear mother: Lynn and I were 
married an hour ago and are leaving 
for New York. Break it to Uncle 
Richard for us. We hope to be for¬ 
given, but know we’ve no right in the 
world to ask it. You might send us 
<v line at the Brevoort to let us know 
if we’re to come back or not. 

"Your loving son—in any case— 
MONTY.” 

Richard flushed darkly. "A com¬ 
plete surprise," he said coolly. "Had 
you seen it coming?” 

"Not—altogether.” said Linnet, not 
altogether truthfully. 

"So far as I know," went on Richard 
"Monty ha a about five hundred dollars 
to his name." 

Linnet said: "T gave Lynn a check 
for three hundred, day before yester¬ 
day. It was—ah—my birthday." 

"Well—It was my own fault—to a 
certain extent,’’ said Richard. "I 
rather shoved him in her way when¬ 
ever the dancing and tennis and all 
that got too strenuous.” 

"Nonsense! They were lost the mo¬ 
ment they saw each other!” 

"Really?" said Richard. "You don’t 
mean it! You—believe in that sort of 
thing?” 

"So does Lynn—now,” said Linnet, 
wickedly. 

He ignored the thrust. 'This will 
make—considerable local conversa¬ 
tion, I dare say." 

Linnet quoted. In a whisper, "My 
dear—her mother eloped before her!” 

"H'm'm!” eald Richard—and again— 
"M'm'ml I euppoee you’d laught at 
me If I said that the first elopement 
hurt me far more than the second.” 

“Are you by any chance,” Inquired 
Linnet, "telling the truth? Richard— 

there was Hattie Ordway- 

"And there was Danby,” said Rich¬ 
ard, stubbornly. "Hattie saw how It 
was with me. She threw me over. 
Danby saw—he ran away with you 
before I had a chanoe. I suppose It 
never occurred to you that in Lynn— 
I was faithful to you." 

"In Lynn, if yoy were faithful to 
anything, you were faithful to Henry 
Danby," said Linnet. "She’s no more 
like me than—” 

"I felt that even her name was al¬ 
most the same." 

"It was suite the same. Richard. 
She changed It as soon as she could. 
She eald Linnet was muehr." 

''Well,'* said Richard, and ross to 


his feet. “Something of a triumph, 
isn’t it? To have—overthrown a man 
twice—once in yourself, once in your 
daughter." 

Linnet stood up as well. She came 
swiftly round the tea table and faced 
him. "You blind goose," she said. "I 
wish you'd had the decency to men¬ 
tion all this some twenty years ago!" 

"Do you mean to say you would 
have—married me?” asked Richard, 
dazedly. 

"Any time since I’ve known you 
that I’d had the refusal of you.” 

"Linnet—God Knows-" 

"Don’t swear!” said Linnet. "Deeds, 
not words, if you please. Do I under¬ 


stand that you are asking my hand 

in wedlock?” 

“You darling hussy!” said Richard 
Wellies, unsteadily—"On my knees!” 

She let him go there, then pulled 
him up with a shaky little laugh of 
| happiness and subsided into his 
arms. 

Presently she began to laugh again. 

! "I think," she murmured, Jnnocent- 
j ly, "I shall ask Lynn to be my matron 
! of honor!" 

"No, you won't,” said Richard. "I’m 
taking no chances. We’ll be married 
before Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 
I Welles have time to forbid the 
banns!” 

< Copyright. 1924.1 


Why Criminals Cannot Avoid 

Leaving Their Tell-Tale Cards 
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maining. The first one was not al¬ 
together easy to express. 

“How," I ventured, "how does a legal 
chemist come to his profession? How 
does he get that way?" 

"Chance and hobby largely, I be¬ 
lieve," replied Heinrich. "In my own 
case I saw an opportunity to com¬ 
bine my professional training as a 
ohemlst with a hobby whlcn dates 
back to days when, as a boy, I used : 
to decipher the dates on used postage | 
stamps. Then when I came to work j 
in a drug store I had doctors’ pre¬ 
scriptions to decipher—and doctors | 
are the worst writers in the world, i 
Right then I started in to qualify my- | 
self as a handwriting expert, and to- i 
day forgery cases constitute two- j 
thirds of my work." 

The second query was prompted ! 

All About Paper. 

Paper was first made by the 
Chinese in the second century B. C. 
The crude process was later adopted 
by the Arabs, and by the twelfth 
century was manufactured all over 
Europe. 

In tracing the history of the vari¬ 
ous kinds of papers. It is found that 
each decade had characteristic water¬ 
marks. Some of them were animals, 
birds, fishes, flowers, domestic and 
warlike implements or armorial 
bearings. In the fourteenth century 
the watermarks were very simple and 
the paper was of firm texture. In 
the fifteenth century the watermarks 
became more elaborate in design and 
the paper was finer. In the sixteenth 
century it was fashionable for the 
manufacturer to Insert his full name 
in the watermark. 

The tedious, labored manufacture 
of paper before the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury contrasts with the speedy, effi¬ 
cient process now used. 

Rags are torn into small strips and 
used for pulp. Waste paper, old 
magaxines, old newspapers and torn 
cardboard are all sorted very care¬ 
fully. After being separated for fine 
or eoarse paper they are thoroughly 
! washed. 


bv my realization that Heinrich .♦* 
point of view regarding the criminal 
was distinctly advanced. "Our legal 
code," he had said, "is designed to 
measure justice between adults cap¬ 
able of distinguishing right from 
wrong. It is not applicable to the 
majority of criminals, since the ma¬ 
jority are below the mental age of 
12 years.” 

What future tasks would such » 
man set himself, I wondered. What? 
were his ambitions? 

"What would you most like to do?” 

I asked. 

"Practice preventive criminology 
replied Heinrich promptly. "I have 
an idea I could write stories for boys 
that would set the stage for life a 
little more realistically than It if 
done in most juvenile fiction. Ami 
I'd cast the criminal In the role not 
of the hero but of the victim.” 

The material Is then put through 
several very strenuous processes to 
reduce it to shreds. The papers are 
cut by scissorsi torn, pulled by ma¬ 
chines with steel claws, and crushed, 
under huge, heavy w'heels. They are 
then vigorously ground by millstones. 
After they are powdered they are 
mixed with water into a sort of soud. 

It is not surprising that by now 
the pulp is quite gray, so the next 
process is to whiten ft. It Is mixed 
with several very strong chemicals 
and in a surprisingly short time is 
transformed into a white mass. 

When machines spread it In thin 
layers In sieves, water Is allowed to 
drip through It, forming the rag 
soup Into felt. This is passed through 
cylinders, which act like clothes 
wringers, pressing out the water 
Other cylinders dry It, and when it is 
polished the paper is finished. 


Film Archives. 

THE Smithsonian Institution, it tb 
reported, has recently accepted 
for its archives some moving picture 
films with the understanding that 
their seals are not to be broken until 
the year 6924, a period of 6,600 years. 
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